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LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. Glastonbury,in addition to his former 


Doulting.—Dovuritina stands on 
high ground, two miles nearly east 
from Shepton Mallet, having an ex- 
tensive prospect to the west over the 
moors and the Bristol Channel. 
About two miles northward from the 
church, on one of the highest points 
of Mendip, there formerly stood a 
beacon, and there still remains upon 
the spot a very large stone, which 
serves aS @ Sea-mark, being seen at 
a vast distance by mariners navi- 
gating the coast. The country here 
is thinly wooded, the lands mostly 
pasture and meadow, and the soil 
generally light. Near the church 
rises a spring, called St. Aldhelm’s 
Well, from that saint, to whom it 
was anciently dedicated. This Ald- 
hela was the somof Kenred, brother 
of Ina, king of the West Saxons*, 
and was born at Caer-Bladon, now 
called Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, 
where he had his early education 
uader one Maiudulph, a Scottish her- 
mit, and president of a little cell or 
hermitage ; which cell, after his pre- 
ceptor’s death, Aldhela, by the as- 
sistance of Kleutherius, bishop of 
Winchester, converted into a stately 
monastery, and governed as abbot 
thirty-four years. Within the pre- 
cinets of the same abbey he built two 
other churches, dedicated to the ho. 
nour of the Virgin Mary and St. Mi- 
chael, besides several others in difle- 
reut parts of Kngland, and was 
founder of two small monasteries at 
Frome and Bradford, On the divi- 
sion of Wessex into the dioceses of 
Winchester and Sherborne, Aldhelm 
was promoted to Sherborne, in which 
he sat four years, and died A.D. 709, 
at this village of Doulting, where a 
chapel of wood, afterwards converted 
into an. oratory by one of the monks 
of Glastonbury, was erected to his 
memory. For the sake of this his 
pions kinsman, King Ina, bestowed 


this whole village on the religious of 


Willem Malmesbur, de vita Aldhelmi, ap Whar- 


ton, Angl. Sacr. 2, 1 


VOL, It 


N. 





| carucates. 
) twelve hides, 


| cottagers, with six ploughs. 


acts of charity.* 

* The same charch (says the Nor- 
man record) holds Doltm. In the 
time of King Edward it gelded for 
twenty hides. The arable is twenty 
Thereof are in demesne 
and there are two ca- 
rucates, and five servants, and ten 
villanes, and six bordars, and four 
There 


| are thirty acres of meadow, and sixty 


acres of pasture, and sixty acres of 
coppice wood. It is worth to the ab- 
bot fourteen pounds.” 

“Of this land Roger holds three 
and one virgate of land in 
Cerletone, and elsewhere two hides 
and three virgates of land. Ip de- 
mesne is one carucate, with one ser- 
vant, and eight villanes, and six cot- 
tagers, with two ploughs. There is 
a mill of ninepence rent, and twenty- 
three acres of meadow, and ten acres 
of pasture, and thirty acres of cop- 
pice wood. It is worth one hundred 
shillings.” 

In 1293 the lands of the Abbot 
of Glastonbury in Doulting (in which 
he had a charter of free-warren) were 
valued at £21; the Bishop of Bath 


hides 


| had also estates here at the same pe- 


riod rated at €8.5s. 36 Henry VIIT. 
the manor was granted to John 
Malte, from whom it passed to the 
family of Horner, in which it still 
continues, being in the possession of 
Thomas Horne r, Esq. who is the 
owner also of the manor of Presleigh, 
a hamlet two miles from this village. 
This manor was purchased by one of 
his ancestors, about the year 1695, 
of John Lord Stawel, to whose family 
it had descended from that of St. 
Mawr. This hamlet had formerly a 
small chapel. 

Other hamlets in this parish are 
Farneombe, a mile south; Rodden, 
the same distance north-west; New- 
man-street, the same distance north 
east; Chelinch and Waterlip, to- 
wards the north-east. 


* Adam de Domerham, 1, Page 97 
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In this parish are several quarrics | wood. It is worth fifteen shillings 
of tine white free-stone, much like | These two manors (viz. Winemere. 
that at Bath, but of a harder mix- | sham, now Winsham, and Chetenore) 
ture; in one of them the workmen, | Osmond held in the time of King Ed. 
in sawing stones of several tons | ward,’ 
weight, have frequently, at the depth ; The present possessor is Lord 
of five and six fathoms, found large | King, who is also patron of the liy- 
pieces of cleft fine oak, in the very | ing, whichis a rectory, in the deanery 
middle of the mass. of Dunster. 

The church of Doulting was first The churelris a small Gothic build. 
appropriated to the abbey of Glas- jing, 34 feet long, and 12 feet wide, 
tonbury, by Bishop Walter Gifford, | consisting of a single aisle, chancel, 
June 9, 1266, and afterwards by Bi- | and poreh, covered with Cornish tiles, 
shop William Button, August7, 1267. | The sitaation of this church is singu- 

The living is vicarial, in the dean- | larly romantic: it stands in a little 
ery of Cary, and in the patronage of | narrow cove,about 400 fect above the 
Thomas Horner, Esq. level of the water. On each side of 

The church stands on the site of | this cove the hills rise, almost per- 
the oratery erected by the monks | pendicular, more than 1200 feet high, 
of Glastonbury, and dedicated to | That on the west side is conical, and 
the honour of St. Aldhelm. It is a | considerably higher. The back of 
large and handsome structure, in the | the cove is a uoble amphitheatre of 
form of a cross, in the centre of which | steep hills and rocks, which rise near 
stands an octagonal tower, sur- | G00 feet above the church, and are 
mounted by a spire, and containing | covered with coppice-woods to the 
six bells. There is an air of anti- | tops. The trees which compose these 
quity in the building, and over the | vast plantations, set by the hand of 
eastern window is a triple arch, with | nature, are oaks, beech, mountain 
Saxon capitals and mouldings. | ash, poplars, pines, and firs, mingled 

In the churchyard stands a fine old | together in the most wanton variety. 
cross, on four rows of steps, with a| At the back-ground of this cove, 
pedestal and pillar, 22 feet high, de- | through a steep,narrow, winding glen, 
corated with antique sculpture. In | a fine rivalet rushes down a narrow 
this churchyard there is an inscrip- | rocky channel overhung with wood, 
tion to a Mrs. Rossiter, who died at | and passing by the church formsa 
the age of 103, and several others | suecession of cascades in its descent 
who have attained 100, this being | down the roeks into the sea. 
esteemed a very healthy village. | This spot is as truly romantic as 

any perhaps which the kingdom can 

Culbone, alias Kitnor, is a very | exhibit. The magnitude, height, 
Small parish on the sea coast, nine | and grandeur of the hills, rocks, and 
miles west from the town of Mine- woods, at the back andon each side 
head, containing about a dvuzen | of the cove—the solemnity of the 
houses. The lands consist of 80 acres | surrounding scene—the sound of the 
of arable, 2nd 200 acres of pasture | rivalet roaring down its craggy chan- 
and furze-brake, the rest is wood. | nel—the steep impassable descent 

The ancient appellatien of this pa- | from the church down tothe beach— 
rish is Kytenore, or Kituor, that of | the dashing of the waves on a rough 

Culb one having been obtained in lat- | and stony shore at an awful distance 
ter times, from the saint to whom its | below—the extent of the channel, 
church is dedicated. The Norman | and finely varied coast and moun- 
Survey calls it Chetenore, and thus | tains of Wales beyond it—form a 
describes it:— } scene peculiarly adapted to strike 
“ Drogo holds it of the Bishop (of | the mind with pleasure and astonish- 
Coutance) Chetenore. In the time of | ment. 
King Edward it gelded for one hide, | This parish cannot be approached 
and one virgate. The arable is two | on horseback without great difficulty 
caracates. There are two villanes, | and even danger, the road from 
and one cottager, and one servant, | Porlock being only a path about two 
with one plough, and fifty acres of | feet wide, winding in a zigzag di- 
pasture, and one hundred acres of * Lib D t 
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Local Topography 


ywetion along the slope of the hills, | 
and often interrupted by Jarge loose | 
stones and roots of trees. The woods 
abound with whortleberries, and a 
variety of fine polypodies, lichen and 
other mosses, among which is some | 
of the yellow rein-deer moss, very 
bright and scarce. There are also 
some rare plants; and many wild 
deer, foxes, badgers, and martin | 
cats, inhabit these woods. 

During the three winter months | 
the sun is never seen here, being en- 
tirely hid by the height of the sur- 
rounding hills. 


CHARLES INCLEDON,. 
) 


[From Baldwin's London Maguwzine.] 


Mr. INCLEDON was nearly the re- 
verse of Mr. Harrison in every thing 
thatrespects thenatural endowments, 
and the scientific acquirements of a 
singer. He was brought up as a 
chorister in the cathedral of Exeter, 
whence he was, we have understood, 
kidnapped and sent to sea, in order 
toskreen from public justice a young, 
hut atrocious offender, the near rela- 
tion of one of the dignitaries, azainst 
whom Incledon was a principal evi- 
dence. Thus his education was in- | 
terrupted ; and his musical studies, | 
if not for ever impeded, were yet di- | 
verted into another and a widely 
different course. The mind of young 
Incledon thus received two sorts ot 
impressions, which through life were | 
found indelible, and which after- 
wards gave that peculiar turn to his 
performance, that fitted him to affect 
and to vitiate the taste of a nation. 
At the same time, we are not sure | 
that popular feelings, intimately con- | 
nected with the growth of national 
hardihood, and calculated to help to 
earry a people through such a con- 
testas thatwhich we have recently so 
gloriously terminated, were not che- 
rished, fanned, and inflamed in the 
breasts of the multitude, by the style 
of Mr. Iucledon’s singing. From 
such small causes spring events which 
direct and govern the destinies of | 
mankind—so intimately connected | 
are politics and the arts—so closely | 
biended indeed are all the actions of | 
men. But Incledon’s style of perform- 
ance was not the only circumstance | 


.— Charles Incledon. 
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of that nature which at this time, 
possessed such u tendency. 


Several 
of the dramatic and the song writers 
of the period, seem to have directed 
their powers in the same way. One 


| of them, especially, Charles Dibdin, 
| appears to have been born toadvance 


this great object. His ballads are so 
amazingly numerous as to embrace 
almost every subject; but the force 


| of his mind was concentrated upon 


traits of national character and ex- 
citements of public feeling. Whether 
his compositions sprung from the 
circumstances of the times, or were 


| themselves a cause of propagating 


the sentiments and actions they de- 
scribe—in whichsoever way they may 
be taken—they must be considered 


| as of importance in the bistory of the 


arts, affecting as they did those pub- 
lic sentiments and actions, which 
constitute the history of a people. 
The simplicity of the music of 
Shield was very advantageous to the 


| display of Incledon’s powers, and to 


the advancement of his reputation. 
If ever a man was made a singer by 
nature, Ineledon was; or at least he 
was as little indebted to science as 
one who occupies the situation he 
held inthe theatre and orchestra can 
possthly be—for, be it remembered, it 
is impracticable fer any one to be 
continually employed in music, to be 
accustomed to sing in parts, and to 
the accompaniment of a band, with- 
out picking up a good share of the 
ars technica of singing. Such a one 
will soon come to be acquainted with 
the ruder elements ; he will learn, in 
a good degree, to read notes ard to 
keep time; and he will, moreover, 
from mere collision with abler musi- 
cians than himself, acquire something 
of the higher branches, something 
of the elocution, something of the 
passion, and something of the embel- 
lishments of the art; at the same 
time, his want ef sownd knowledge, 
will, generally, be discovered in the 
application of his scraps of learning. 
Incledon was confident by disposi- 
tion and by habit. He had a fine 
tenor voice, remarkable however, for 
the power rather than the beauty of 
its tone, It was so ductile, that, 
though produced withoutthe slightest 
touch of art, its quality was preserv- 
cd whatever was its yuantéty (and he 
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Charles Incicdon.— Swiss Scenery and Manners. 


could pourouta tremendous volume)* | SWISS SCENERY AND MANNERS, 


from its very loudest to its very softest | 


tones. But the peculiar charm of his 
singing lay in his falsetto, which was 


more powerful, sweet, and brilliant | 


than any other we everremember to 
have heard. He had about. eight or 
nine notes of thisfrom D, or E; and 
he used it without the slightest atten- 
tion to that assimilation with the na- 
tural voice, which educated singers 
esteem to bea test anda proof of sci- 
ence and practice. Hewould pass at 
once toit by a break, or by leaping an 
octave; and his execution, particu- 
larly of ornaments, was forceful and 
agile. Thus endowed his range was 
through ballads, from Black eyed 
Susan, and the Storm—(both of which 
he gave with astonishing energy and 
compass—though musically speak- 
ing, in a coarse, vulgar,and irregular 
way, yet with such expression as 
could not fail to render them the most 
popular things of the day)—-his range, 
we say, was unlimited, through the 
whole train of ballads, from Harry 
Carey, down to Carter, Shield, and 
Dibdin—and so truly were certain 
pieces his, and only his, that with 
him expired the hunting song, and 
perhaps the sea-song, as given in 
the bold, original, manly, emphatic, 
and simple style of genuine Kuglish 
song writing. 

Incledon was not absolutely con- 
fined to the stage department or to 
the gardens. He sung occassionally 
at provincial meetings ; buthis suc- 
cess was impeded by his want of 
education, and by the essential vul- 
garity ofhis manner. Inau oratorio 
he was out of his place ; nor, perhaps, 
did he exactly find it, until he as- 
sumed something like the profession 
ofthe ancient minstrel, and visited 
the great towns, giving a miscellanc- 
ous entertainment at cach, wherein 
he displayed his various powers to 
the greatest perfection, under the 
well chosen title of * the wandering 
meludist.”” He has since visited Ame- 
rica, and, as our readers know, again 


presented himself to his countrymen. | 


* T remember to have entered one of the back 
sets in one ot Lie upper tiers of boaes of Covent 
Theatre, at the moment when 
chorus of the witches im Macbeth wefe singing. 
We should rejoice, and at the season too when 
Mecbeth was given with its ack spirits aod 
white spirits, blue spirits and erev,” in fullest 
ndor. | heard thevoite of one man distinctly 


Garden the 
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| sions, however, 


[By a late Traveller.) 


Ir is a little singular, that the ve. 
neral class of travellers nevlect a 
visit to the western vallies of Swit- 
zerland, than which few sccnes pre 
sent more varied attractions. Whie- 
ther it be from their sequestered 
situation, or that the tide of fashion 
rolls in another course, it is not for 
me to say, but certainly the usual 
certe de voyage excludes all mention 
of them. Among the many excur- 
that T was led to 
make, the one in question was far 
from being the least interesting. 

My steps were first tarned towards 
the Lake of Bienne, not less cele- 
brated from its little isle having been 
the refuge of Rousseau, when driven 


| by the outrageous conduct of the 


people from Moitier Travers, than 


| for the picturesque beauties which 


nature, with a lavish hand, has scat- 
tered around its shores. Towards 
the close of day, Larrived at the 
small fishing hamlet of Luscherz, 
situated on the verge of the lake. 
It was not without satisfaction that 
I found myscif under shelter even 
of the miserable auberge of which 
this’ place lias to boast. The even- 
ing was cold and gloomy; black 
clouds heaped themselves up around 
the horizon; a few broad and heavy 
drops of rain fell at intervals, and 
the wind sighed mournfully amongst 
the trees that shadowed the borders 
of the lake, into which, in a thousand 


| rustling eddies, the withered leaves 


full | 


of autumn were carried by its chill- 
ing breath; while the discordant 
sereams of the aquatic birds that 
skimmed its gloomy surface, and the 
distant mutterings of the thunder, 
seemed to forete! a coming storm. 
During the night, however, it passed 
away, and in the morning when I 
entered the fisherman’s boat nothing 
could exceéd the unclouded brilliancy 
of the heavens. Under such favour- 
able auspices I conld not but see 
the objects of my curiosity to the ut- 
most advantage, and interesting in- 
deed I found them. 

The Lake of Bienneé lies at the 
foot of the Jura; its length is about 
three leagues, its breadth scarcely 
one. The island, which is midway 
across, forms an oval tigure of, per- 


haps, half aleegue in circumference 
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shore and landed at Douane, from 
which place to Bienne the road, 
passable only on foot, rans between 
the lake and a vast extent of vine- 
yards, that produce a pleasant and 
highly esteemed white wine. Bienne 
a noble grove of beeches, crowning | is an ancient town at the foot of the 
the whele Jength of the island in the | Jura, and about half a mile from its 
most luxuriant wanner. This is in- | lake, with which it is connected by 
tersected by a broad avenue skirting | a shady avenue,the favourite prome- 
the western bank, which forms an | nade of the inhabitants. Here is no 
almost perpendicular precipice of | building worthy ofremark, nor, as far 
above 100 feet towards the water. | as I could learn, any curiosities de- 
Here stands an octagon-shaped sum- | Serving a visit. Ata short distance 
mer-house, whilstatthe termination | from the town, the road rapidly as- 
of the avenue three weeping ashes , ccnds, and as far as Soneeboz,winds 
wave over the spot where the late along through thick forests,overhang- 
eccentric but high minded Lord Ca- | ing the deep glen,in which rolls in fre- 
melford directed his remains to be | quent cascades the turbid and im- 
interred. Though small in extent, | petuousSuss. At the paltry village 
the island abounds with pensive re- | of Sonceboz, I remained for the 
treats, rich sites, and romanticpoints | night, and was liberally supplied 
of view. It is peculiarly susceptible , with entertaining books by the hand- 
of the English style of laying out, some daughter of my hostess. With- 
but great care and attention would | in half an hour aiter setting eut the 
be required in order to avoid spoil- following day, I stood under the ce- 
ing a work, on which nature seems | lebrated Pierre Pertuis. This isa 
to have impressed the stamp of per- large excavation through the solid 
fection. But one lonely farm-house | rock,aflording a means ofintercourse 
relieves the solitude of the island— | between thé vallics to the north and 
the residence of the steward. To his, south sides of the mountain. The 
superintendence the domain is com- | aperture is in form: @ pointed arch, 
mitted by its proprietors, the direc- | about forty feet wide, twenty high, 
tors of a charitable institution at. and thirty long, and was executed, 
Berne, and he furnishes visitors with | as a halt-obliterated inscription on 
accommodation and: refreshments if | its northern front informs us, by the 
needed. The banks of the lake are | Romans. This legend bas given 
in perfect unison with this romantic | rise to much discussion amongstan- 
isle. On the western shore, the azure | tiquarian travellers, some construing 
summits of the Jura, and the deep- , it one sense, others in another. It 


ening hues of its shaggy sides—smil- , runs as follows: — 
MINI AUG 


it has (he appearance of an irregular 
hill, andis richly wooded. ‘Towards | 
the south, itiuclines with a gentle 
that verdant slope to the edge of the | 
water; the eastern side is laid out 
inrich vineyards, above which towers 


ing vineyards,intermiugled with ver- TA PER 
daut meadows—the tapering spires PATER 

of village churches—aud cascades, Vic L WELY 

murmuring from rock to rock, and The usual reading is, “ Numini 


glistening inthe solar beams—unite , Angustorum via facta per Titum 
in forming the landseape; whilst! Dunnium paternum virum Coloniw 
With this is strikingly contrasted the | Helvetice ;” or, as some ntaintain, 
western shore, which offers only aj ** Per montem durum paternus.” 
Succession of rugged rocks and deep | Below the arehway is the soarce of 
woods, backed by the distant Alps, | the Birs, which waters the chain of 
whose frozen summits justpecr above | vallics between this piace and Baste, 
the trees. Rousseau, speaking of | where it falls into the Rhine. A 
his residence here,says, ‘* Detoutes | striking cilect is produced at the 
les habitations oti j'ai demeuré (et Pierre Pertuis by the abrupt transi- 
’en ai cu de charmantes) aucume ne | tionfrom a lonely defile, by which it 
ma rendu si veritablement heureux | is approached, to anextensive valley 
et ne m’a laissé de sitendres regrets well wooded and watered, Jaidvutin 
que Vile de St. Pierre au miiieu du , corn-fields and meadows, and spritik- 
Lac de Bienne.” led with villages and hamlets ; on 

Hence 1 crossed to the westery which, aficr emerging from the 
























































246 Swiss Scenery 
wperture, the view suddenly opens. 
Through this weil-cultivated plain I | 
pursued my route, until the land- 
seape became insensibly contracted, | 
the hills rose into mountains, whilst | 
projecting crags gradually narrowed | 
the vale, until it closed in a deep | 
glen, bordered by stupendous rocks, 
richly crested with a charming di- 
versity of foliage. The Birs, laying 
aside its late peaceful character, 
toamed impetuously along, leaving 
but little space for the path which | 
wound over broken crags and rugged 
precipices along the mountain sice. 
The farther I advanced, the more 
gloomy and picturesque became the 
glen, till at length it assumed the | 
appearance merely of a deep cleft ! 
through the centre of a lofty moun- | 
tain, whose salient sides almost ex- 
cluded the light of day. There was 
not, however, in this scene, that ex- | 
treme of savage wildness which I 
had been accustomed to remark 
amongst the Alps. Here, instead 
of the unvarying mixture of dark 
pines and firs, with black and naked 
rocks or shining glaciers, the beech, 
the sycamore, and the dak, raised 
their umbrageous forms. Here, even 
during the summer, every gradation | 
of verdare is observable, from the | 
silvery hues of the ash and willow to 
the deep green of the fir and yew ; 
but, when the brilliant tints of au- 
tumn enrich them, the variety of the 
foliage and the mellow glow of their | 
shades surpass all description. More 
romantic scenery IT never beheld. 
Previous to entering the little town 
of Munster, the defile widened into 
an open plain encircled by lofty 
mountains; soon, however, it re- 
samed its contracted aspect, and I 
once more plunged into the deep 
shades and winding labyrinths, 
through which rolled the rapid Birs. 
The black and smoky appearance 
of Corrandelin seemed to announce { 
a change from the usual agricultural 
pursuits in which these vallies find 
employment. In effect, I found there | 
an extensive iron concern, supplied | 
with ore from the bowels of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and producing, 
as far as I was able to judge, a de- 
scription of metal not inferior in any 
respect to the best English iron. The 
town of Delmont, Iving some dis- 
tance to the lett of the road, | 


Was 


and Vannes . 


|} not induced to deviate from my di- 


rect route for the sake of visiting it, 
especially since, as a town, it con- 
tains no object of curiosity. Its si- 
tuation is, however, highly pictur- 
esque. About half a league further 
is the little village of Soihier, where 
I slept. The next morning I pur- 
sued my journey through the beauti- 
ful valley of Lauifen, whence, after 
a walk of three leagues, I emerged. 
Basle was now close at hand, and 
the country began to assuine a (e- 


, cidedly flat and open character. To 


the right,lay the village of Walburg, 
above which towered the majestic 


| ruins ofa once princely castle, pla- 


ced on a jutting rock and relieved by 
deep woods of pines and firs. It ke. 
longed to the barons of Tolkenstcin, 
and has the reputation of being 
haunted.The surrounding eminences 
were graced by splendid castles and 
country houses, and in front was 
spread out an extensive plain, be- 
yond which, though still several 
miles distant, rose the lofty spires 
of Basle, whilst the Black Forest 
skirted the horizon. 

Basle is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Rhine at the pre- 
cise point where that river, after 
having pursued from the Lake of 
Constance a due eastern course, 
suddenly makes a right angle and 
flows northward. It is generally 
supposed to have been fuunded on 
the ruins ofthe once famous Augusta 
Rauracorum—an opinion greatly 
strengthened by the many Roman in- 
scriptions found in the neighbour- 
hood. For beauty, extent, riches, 
or commerce, it yields to few towns 
in Switzerland; indeed, it is too 
large for its population, which 
amounts bat to 12,000 inhabitants, 
whilst itis judged capable of con- 
taining upwards of 50,000. In the 
public library are, amongst other 
curiosities, a fulio Latin grammar, 
said to be 1000 years old, and many 
original letters of the early reformers. 
The cathedral is an old Gothie struc- 
ture, ornamented with several paint- 
ings by Holbein, who, 1 believe, was 
a native of Basle. The once pre- 
vailing idea of his having designed 
and painted the “ Dance of Death” 
on the walls that inclose the burying 
ground of the cathedral, has been 
long-exploded and the figuics them- 
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selves proved to have been executed 
anterior to the age wheu he flourish- 
ed. It is not, however, improbable 
that Holbein took the hint for his fa- 
mous etchings from these old frescos. 
The custom related by Mr. Coxe as 
prevailing here at the time when he 
wrote his “ Letterson Switzerland,” 
{Lallude to that of the clocks in 
Basle being always an hour before 
the sun) has been for some time dis- 
continued, and the inhabitants now 
regulate their hours like other peo- 
ple. Since the period of his visit, a 
considerable change has also taken 
place in the manners and minor 
morals of the citizens, a change, 
perhaps, wholly attributable to the 
French revolution. Luxury in dress 
and living has made rapid advances, 
to the almost utter exclusion of the 
strict sumptuary laws that then ex- 
isted. Upon the whole, Basle is but 
the shadow of its former self. 


It was on a fine Sunday afternoon 


that | entered Berne, and crowds of 


well-dressed citizens were issuiry 
from the gates to “ gulph their 
weekly air—” some on horseback, 
some in gigs, a few in carriages, 
many on foot, yet all seemingly alike 
contented and happy. For the pre- 
vious distance of a league, the im- 
proved state of the road, and the 
avenues of lofty trees that lined it, 
had served to announce the vicinity 
of some opulent and powerful city 

a character which its magnificent 
barrier and commanding fortifica- 
tions are well calculated, at first 
sight, to support, 

Berne is justly considered one of 
the handsomest towns in Europe, 
both from the regularity of the build- 
ings and the beauty of its situation. 
The principal streets are wide, and 
intersected throughout by a stream 
of pure water; they are liaed with 
arcades that protect the passengers 
alike from the sun and rain, and are 
well paved. The task of sweeping 
them devolves upon the prisoners in 
the gaol, by which means they are 
kept ina state of constant cleanli- 
hess. The fortifications arc less use- 
ful than ornamental, but are kept in 
excellent order; and from the pro- 
menades around the city are com- 
manded in every direction the finest 


lands, apes. ‘I he pul lic edifices are 
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strongly and handsomely — built. 
Amongstthese may be particularized 
the cathedral church, in which are 
some curious monuments and tomb- 


stones; its external appearance, 


| however, is greatly deteriorated by 


a mean-looking steeple. The public 
library, besides a well-assorted col- 
lection of books, contains a cabinet 
of coins an¢c medals, in which are 
some fine Greck and Roman speci- 
mens; a rare collection of Swiss 
birds, amongst which [ remarked the 
bearded valture, a bird of whose un- 
common strength and rapacity so 
many fables have been related; a 
number of curious MSS. of the 13th 
century, comprising several songs 
and romances of the ‘Troubadours, 
as wellas other scarce compositions ; 
a cabinet of rarities from the South 
Seas, ke. ke. The botanic gardens 
are small, but possess a treasure in 
their specimens of Alpine plauts. 
The mint is a low but handsome 
stone edifice, well situated on a ter- 
race above the river Aar. I was al- 
lowed to witness the operation of 
coining, whichis executed with equal 
certainty and expedition, I expe- 
rienced some difliculty in procuring 
permission to view the arsenal, but 
had no reason to think my pains 
thrown away. It is in excellent or- 
der, and contains about 200 pieces 
of ordnance, besides 6000 musquets, 
with allappendages. There are also 
many standards and suits of armour, 
principally taken from the Burgun- 
dians at the battle of Morat, and, 
amongst the rest, the richly-studded 
coat of mail worn by their duke. I 
was fortunate in being attended, du- 
ring my visit here,by one of the mili- 
tary secretaries, who with great rea- 
diness favoured me with a minute 
account of the chief curiosities. fie 
inveighed bitterly against the french, 





who, during their invasion of Swit- 
zerland, in 1797, despoiled this arse- 
nal of its most valuable contents. 
He also mentioned to me an ety nio- 
logical fact, as littl Kuown as it ts 
curious, Happening to ask what was 
the etymology of the word * Berne,” 
he told me that when the city was 
first built (by the Duke of Zeringen 


atthe close of the 12th century)a 


| question arose, as to what appella- 


tion it should receive ; and it was at 


leneth detenmised, that a nuniber of 








pos ot) 


chasscurs should be sent into the 
neighbouring forests, and the first 
ani:nal which they killed should have 
the honour of giving its own name to 
Of this expedition a 
leveret was the first victim, but that | 
not suiting the taste of the founders 
another mission into the woods was 
despatched. A bear wasnext brought 
The 
place was then named “ Ber,” (the | 
German word for that animal) and | 
the bheastitself adopted as the armo- | 
rial bearings of the city, which to this 

A slight li- 

berty has been taken in adding *“ n” 

to the word, but for that the lapse of 


the new city. 


in, and proved = satisfactory. 


day remain the same. 


so many ages will easily account. 


The public hospitals, two in vum- | 
commodious, 
ol 


ber, are handsome, 
and liberally supported. One 
them, near the western gate, I think 
the finest structure in the town. The 
public granary is exceeded by fev. 
Similar institutions. » A market day 
occurring during my stay at Berne, 
I derived infinite amusement from 
the whimsical variety of costume ex- 
hibited by the female peasantry from 
different parts of the canton. 


two, which struck me more than the 
rest. A black velvet cap, tightly 
fitted to the head, is encircled by a 
prominent border of finely worked 
horsehair and whalebone, disposed 
precisely as, in scriptural paintings, 
we see the glory round a saint’s 
head. From this peeps out, like the 
moon surrounded by herhalo, a face 
seemingly astonished at all itsfinery. 
A black velvet stomacher is tightly 
laced across with narrow ribbon of 
the same colour, and profusely 
adorned with silver bell buttons and 
small patches of coloured tinsel. 


From the Icft shoulder depends a | 


silver chain, brought across the front 
and hooked on the right 
whilst from the right shoulder, de- 


termined not to be outvied by the | 


other, dangle half a dozen broad 
black ribbons. The hair, occasion- 
ally interspersed with a few ribbons, 


rolls down its plaited length as a | 
mediator between these two gorgeous | 


rivals; not that there is much 
to be apprehended from them, for 
they are both buried in immense 


To the boddice is at- 
tached an ample assortment of plait- 


white sleeves, 
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Of 
these I cannot resist particularising 


breast, | 





ed petticoats, scarecly yielding jg 
circumference to our ancivut hoops 
of court celebrity, over which isa 
black cloth skirt, edged with scarlet, 
and reaching to the aneles. Red 
stockings and black shoes, with 
buckles, complete the seducing ob. 
| ject. The other costuincis, it is true, 

less magnificent, but highly tasteful, 
| It consists of a very stnall and sim. 
ple straw hat, the crown extremely 
low and encircled with a chaplet of 
flowers ; a pink boddice tightly la 
ced, striped petticoats ending above 
the knee, red garters, white stovk- 
ings, and black shocs. To these 
costumes add a coarse, sunburnt, 
and yet healthy and intelligent face; 
a short, stout, yet well-proportioned 
figure: people the streets of a beau- 
tiful city with such and_ similarly 
graceful creatures, and we have 
Berne on a market-day. 


THE CAMERA 
No. 17. 


OBSCURA, 


Mr, SpyvGiass—- 
An autumnal sun had just 
|emerged from the eastern clouds, 
when, tempted. by the finencss of the 
morning, I walked abroad into the 
fields, to enjoy a rural excursion. The 
suiling face of nature shone witha 
thousand fascinations, and every ob- 
ject was way and joyous. Indulging 
my usual appetite for meditation, | 
was surrendering myself to a reverie, 
but it was soon dispelled by the jo- 
cund voice of a labourer, who tradg- 
ed to his work a little way before 
me, singing as he went, happily de- 
void of those anxieties which too 
often oppress the bosoms of the rich 
and lofty. 

*“ How much to be envied,” I 
thought, “is that villager, even by 
men who experience all the plenitude 
of prosperity! Jie toils hard, it is 
true, for his daily maintenance ; but, 
safe in the vale of obscurity, he knows 
no biting inquietudes of mind. He 
trusts in his Maker for support, 
whilst the community owes him much 
for his industrious exertions.” 

By this time I had reached the 
| contented swain, who, repressing the 
gaiety of his heart, kindly offered me 
a morning salutation, accompanying 
it with a courteous obeisance. I re- 
t { equal 


turned the compliment 
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kindness, conceiving that no situa- 
tiun however elevated,is exem) i tiom 

the observance of politeness, and that 

nothing tends more to strengthea the 

ties of society than friendly grectings 

between passing strangets. 

‘ My honest fellow,” I exclaimed, 
“ you appear so free from care, that 
I would gladly know by what fortu- 
nate art you have acquired such 
thoughtless tranquillity. Wealth aud 
happiness by many are considered 
as inseparable companions ; but you 
seem happier than the richest, al- 
though your exterior betokens a state 
of lite in which many privations are 
necessarily experienced.” 

“Tam indeed poor,” the clown re- 
plied, * but my conscience is cieal 
of wilful offence, and God never de- 
serts him who does his best. Rely- 
ing on the gor oi Most 
High, lL have leaint, whatever my lot 
may be, therewith to be content. Let 
the world wag as it will, what is it to 
me! Jam siill happy, for my breast 
Is at peace. Il envy vo one, not even 
the kine: and though I am low in 
life, there it Que above, I read in my 
Bible, in whose impartial eye all men 
are equal not any dis- 
tinction of persons, and with whom 
poverty is not a crime. For my part, 
] patiently, yet thankiully, take oc- 
currences as they fall, because L be- 
lieve that with Him are the issues 
of allthings. If had thought it 
right to give me riches or honours, 
he would not have withheld them; 
but as he has not bestowed them 
upon me, Ll rest satisfied with his de- 
cree, and have not so many talents 
toaccount for in that day when all 
men shall be judged according to the 
use they have made of their oppor- 
tunities.” 

Phis sensible speech both 
prised and delighted me; and pre- 


dness the 





who knows 


! 
ne 


Sure 


senting a shilling to the humble mo- | 


ralist (i call him 


world’s estimation, but tle, perhaps, 
Who weirhs heart, esteems him 
higher than the highestin that 
I questioned him as to his mode of 
earnings he de- 


humble in. the 


the 
world), 


eccupation, and the 


rived from it. 





““ My general employment,” he 
answered, ** is that of a hedver, 
Which is severe enough, and nine 
Shillings a week are my wages. With 


this sam [have to subsist myself, a 


Vol ! 
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wife, and two children, which barely 
suilices to provide us with our daily 
bread. Yet we all enjoy good health, 
ind sleep every night as soundly as 
if our bed were down. Having been 
accustomed all our days to poverty, 
we are now reconciled to it. Our 
desires are limited by our fate, and 
to quesiion wheiler it be exactly 
that which we would wish, is to dis- 
pute the wisdom of Him who made 
us what we are. Besides, Sir, ima- 
gine not that poverty has nothing to 
render itself supportable. From how 
many crimes has it saved me?—into 
how many temptations, which would 
have injured my body, and proved 
destructive to my soul, might I have 
been hurricd by wealth and honours? 
—From these things I have been 
preserved—and is it not a source of 
consolation ?—Besides, Sir, have I 
not a Bible? From that book I can 
lean internal comfort, even in my 
poor condition, which f£ would not 
exchange for any short-lived plea- 
sures the world can alford. The par- 
son of the village tells me, as well as 
my Bible, to be contented, and I will 
be so, whatever Radicals may en- 
deavour to make me otherwise. In 
short, Sir, would hope that I fear 
God and honour my king, and the 
wealthiest man on earth cannot per- 
form more, except it be to dispense 
his of which I have none, 
amongst his poorer neighbours, 
where they stand in need of assist- 
ance,” 

Such is the substance of a casual 
conversation [ have really had with 
a common labourer in England. Oh, 
would that all its labourers were ac- 
tuated by the same Christian mag- 
nanimity of sentiment! 

RuRIcoLa. 

Plymouth, September 4, 1820. 


riches, 


LOVE AND JEALOUSY." 


Joun Anprew Gorpier was born 
it Jersey, in the early part of the 
llth century. He was a respectable 
and wealthy young man, of inoffen- 
sive life, and correct manners. Hav- 
been attached for several years 





ing 
jto a beautiful and accomplished 
|young woman, in the island of 

* it is u 1 this narrat Captain 
| j ‘I ly ot Julia, or the 
| Lov 
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Guernsey, he had surmounied those | suppress a certain invoiuntary anti 
difliculties which always increase and | pathy which she always felt when. 
strengthen the passion of love, and | ever he approached her. Such was 
the day for leading his misiress to|the ardour of passion, or such the 
the altar was at length fixed. The | fascinating magic of her charms, 
impatience of love, on such an occa- | that repulse only stimulated desire, 
sion, need not be described —hours and Galliard persisted in his unwel- 
were years, and a few leagues ten| come visits, frequently endeavour- 
thousand miles. The land of pro-|ing, but in vain, to prevail on the 
mise at length appears; he Jeaps on{ unfortunate lady to accept a present 
the beach, and without waiting for; from his hands. It was remaked by 
refreshment, or his servant and bag- | her friends, that he was particularly 
gage, sets out, alone and on foot, for | argent to present her with a beauti- 
that house which he had so viten vi-| ful trinket of expensive workman- 
sited. The servant, who quickly fol-| ship, and valuable materials, which 
lowed, was surprised at being in-| she positively and firmly refused; 
formed that his master had not yet| adding, with a correctness of senti- 
arrived. Heving waited, in anxious | ment, and propriety of conduct, not 
expectation, till midnight, the appre- | always observed by women on such 
hensions of the Jady and her family | occasions, that it was base, disho- 
were proportionate to the poignancy nourable, and mean, to receive fa- 
of their feelings, and the circum-| vours from a man whose hand she 
stances of the case: messengers were | would never accept. But Galliard, 
| 








sent, at the dawn of day, to examine } by earnestness, assiduity, and by ex- 
and enquire in dillcreat quarters, | ctting pity, the common resource of 
but without success. After days of} artful men, had won over the mother 
dreadful suspence, and nights of un-| to second his wishes: in her desire 
availing anxiety, the corpse of the | to forward his suit, she had, during 
unfortunate Gordier was at length | the night, tied the trinket in question 
discovered in a cavity among the! to her daughter's watch-chain, and 
rocks, but no circumstances trans-| forbade her, on pain of maternal dis- 
pired on which to ground a suspi-| pleasure, to remove this token of 
cion, or even hazard a conjecture,| unaccepted love. The health of the 
concerning the perpetrator of so foul | fair mourner had been considerably 
a murder, The regret of both fami-! impaired by her sufferings, and the 
lies for a good young man, thus cut! mother of the murdered man, who 
off in the meridian of life and ex-| had ever regarded ber with the ten- 
pectation, by a cruel assassin, w as | derest affection, crossed the sea to 
increased by the mystery in which it} visit her, and offer every consolation 
was enveloped, The anguish of the! in her power, and what in such cases 
young lady was not of a species; is always the most soothing consola- 
which relieves itself by external sor-| lation, to mingle tears with her's. 
row, and loud lamentation—she ne-| The sight of one so nearly allied to 
ver shed a tear, “ bat let conceal-} her first, her only love, called forth a 
ment, like a worm i’the bad, feed on| thousand melancholy ideas in her 
her damask cheek: she pined in|} mind ;—she recounted many little 
thought.” Her virtues and her beau-| incidents, which lovers only consider 
ty having excited general admira-| as important, to the old lady, who 
tion, the family, after a few years,| fondly enquired into and anxiously 
was prevailed on to permit Mr. Gal-| obtained every minute particular 
liard, a merchant of the island, to| concerning her beloved son. It was 
become her suitor, in hope that a se-| during one of these conversations, 
cond lover might gradually withdraw} that the afflicted female sunk in a 
her attention from the lamented ca-| convulsion on the toor; and while 
tastrophe of ber first. }n submission} her relations were conveying her to- 
to the will of her parents, but with| wards a sofa, their terror was con- 
repeated and strong declarations that| siderably augmented by observing 
she never would marry Galliard, he | that the eyes of Mrs. Gordlier were 
was occasionally admitted ; but the | instantaneously caught by the glit- 
uvhappy woman found it difficult to! tering appendage to the lady's watch- 
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chain, that well known token of her 
son’s allection, which, with a loud 
voice, frantic gesture, and disordered 
countenance, she declared her son 
had pu rehased,as a giftfor his mistress, 
previous to his last departure from 
Jersey. With a dreadful look, in 
which horror, indignation, wonder, 
and suspicion were alternately min- 
gled, she repeated this extraordinary 
circumstance, as well as the agi- 


tated state of her feelings would per- | 
mit, tothe victim of affliction, during | 


the interval of a short recovery. The 
moment the poor sufferer understood 
that the splendid toy she had hitherto 
so much despised was once in the 
possession of Gordier, the intelli- 
gence seemed to plant new daggers 
in her heart; she made an effort to 
press it to her lips—her eyes, for a 


moment, exhibited the wild stare of 


madness, stung to its highest pitch, 
ECLIPSE 


{Laken at Gosport Observatory 
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Qol 


by the envenomed dart of horrible 
conviction ; then erying out,‘ Oh! 

murderous villain !’ she expired in 

the arms of an attendant. After such 

a discovery it seems scarcely neces- 

sary to unfold the circumstances of 
this mysterious assassination. Gal- 
liard, enamoured of, and envying 
Gordier the possession of, his mis- 
tress, had evidently waylaid him 
from the port, murdered, and plun- 
dered him of the trinket, hoping, 
that after his death, he might pos- 
sess a jewel far more precious. On 
being charged with the crime, he de- 
nied it, but with evident confusion 
and equivoeation; and while the in- 
jured family were despatching a 
messenger for the oflicers of justice, 
he confirmed their suspicions by sui- 
cide, and an impious letter left in 
his apartment. 





THE SUN. 


ir. Burney’s), September 7, 1820.) 




















A represents the moon approaching the sun, 
B, the moon ovcr the surface of the sun; and 
C, the moon atier passing the sun. 


“Tue eclipse of to-day excited 


great interest in this neighbourhood, 
and was viewed, under favourable 
weather, with 
admiration. The house-tops and un- 
obstructed views were pretty gene- 
all classes of 
people, looking at it through their 


circumstance ‘of the 


rally crowded with 


stiuked and tinged glasses. 


Mean, or clock: time. 
The beginning of the eclipse.or yA. m.s 
the appulse of the moon on the ? ) ald 
san’suorthern linb,took place 0 lo 3 
at.. NORRIE, <p 
Visible conjunction, or time of 
HEW MOON, eccoccce sesccccees 1 42 53 
Greatest obscuration ot the sun’s 


dlise,.. coose 1 45 22 


Lud of the eclipse, seccceccceve FLW 6 








“« The portion of the sun eclipsed at 
the greatest obscuration, was digits 
10} deg. nearly out of 12 deg. 
was the greatest eclipse that has hap- 
pened in this part of Europe since 
the year 1764. In certain places, as 












































or showed the appearance of a ring 
round the body of the moon. Tn la- 
titude 81 deg. 39. 29. North, and 
longitude 32, 55. West, at 59. 3. 
(our time) p.m. the sun and moon 
rose together; the sun with a beau- 
tiful ring of light round the moon. 
In latitude, 27 deg, 10. 30. North, 
and longitude 46 deg. 2. 4. East, 


round the body of the moon. 
total duration of this eclipse to the 
inhabitants of the earth was five 
hours and seventeen minutes; but 
at no one place in particular was the 
duration much more than half that 
time. At twenty minutes past one, 
p.m, the planet Venus was seen 
with the naked eye, shining with a 
white light in the W. by S. point of 
the compass, and, by a sextant, 40 
deg. 55. distant from the centre of 
the sun, viewed through an inter- 
vening achromatic telescope, she 
represented an illuminated crescent, 
only equal to what is shown by the 
moon at entering into her second 
quarter; and it was full an hour be- 
fore she was hidden by a cloud. At 
fifty minutes past one, p.m. the planet 
Mars presented himself to the naked 
eye: he shone with 


sun, and continued in sight about 
ten minutes, 


ration the sun only presented to our 


that of the moon two or three days 
old. 
fined on the sun’s disc, and her body 
appeared like a spherical mass of 
cooling iron. The nearest compa- 
rison we could draw on the light that 
existed at the greatest obscuration 
is, that it was only equal to that of 
sunset, or an early crepusculum, when 
the sun has verged 2 deg. or 3 deg. 
under the horizon, with this differ- 








and the shade considerably darker, 


Eclipse of the Sun. 


This | 


in the Shetland Islands, Hanover, | 
Frankfort, Munich, &c.it was annular, | 


at 3h. 12m, 35s. (our time) p. m. the | 
sun set with the same ring of light | 
The | 


a full orb of a | 
bright gold colour, was 36 deg. to 

the east of and above the path of the | 
At the greatest obscu- | 


view a small red crescent, similar to 


The moon's edge was well de- | 


ence, that the light was stronger, | 


but the clouds not tinged with pris- | 


matic colours as they generally are 
| by the horizontal radiation at sun- 
set. Attwo, p. m. the dilference in 
the increment of light was scarcely 
| distinguishable. The sky was then 
free from clouds, and of a dark blue 
colour; and the distant clouds near 
the horizon lost part of their light, 
| and descended in the lower atmos- 
| phere, as is frequently observed at 
|} or soon alter sun-set, when the dew 
is falling. The birds, too, both small 
| and great, few over, as if h astening 
io their nocturnal places of abode. 
In an hour and an half alter the 
commencementof the eclipse,Faren 
heit’s thermometer, which is placed 
inanorthern aspect and in the shade, 
sunk {0 deg.; nor would a Lurning 
glass set tinder on fire at the middle 
of the eclipse: but the freshness of 
the breeze at that time may have had 
some retarding iniluence on the ex- 
periment. A similar thermometer 
that was more exposed to the S. E, 
breeze, sunk to 58 deg.:; so that a 
diminution of more than the one one- 
sixth took place in the diurnal tem- 
perature, by the influence of the 
eclipse. The barometer one- 
100th, and sunk three-l00th of an 
inch; and Deluc’s whalebone hydro- 
meter ranged between 51 dee. and 
57 deg. during the eclipse.” 

The following are the most strik- 
ing appearances observed in great 
eclipses: —Of the famous total eclipse 
of the sun, in 1715, the celebrated 
Dr.Halley, in the interesting account 
which he has !eft of it, observes as 
to the degree of darkness, *‘ it was 
such that one might have expected 
to have seen many more stars than 
I find were seen at London; the 
three planets, Jupiter, Mercury, and 
Venus, were all that were seen by 
the gentlemen of the Society, from 
the top of their house, where they 
had a free horizon; and I do not 
hear that any one in town saw more 
than Capalla and Aldebaran of the 
fixed stars.” ‘* Lforbear,”’ continues 
he, “to particularize the chill and 
damp which attended this eclipse, 
of which most spectators were sen- 
sible, and equal judges; as also the 
concern that appeared in all sorts of 
animals, birds, beasts, and fishes, in 
the extinction of the sun, which we 
ourselves could not behold without 
sume seuse of horrer.” Ln a total 
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Eelipse of the Sun.— 
eclipse, observed by Don Antonio 
Uloa, atsea, near the \zore Islands, 
in 1778, stars of the first and second 
magnitude were visible, and “ the 
darkness was such, that persons who 
were asleep, and happened to awake, 
thought that they had sleptthe whole 
evening, and only awaked when the 
night was preity far advanced. The 
fowls, birds, and other animals on 
board, took their usual position for 
sieeping, as ifit had been night.” — 
The celebrated astronomerSchroeter, 
in his account of an eclipse observed 
by him on September 5, 1793, ob- 
serves, “all my telescopes, even the 
three feet achromatic, showed the 
globular body of the moon like a 
dusky gray orb floating before the 
body of the sun, its faint light be- 
coming somewhat brighter towards 
the rim.”—Dr. Halley in the above 
paper observes—-** A few seconds 
before the sun was all hid, there ap- 
peared round the moon a luminous 
ring, about a digit, or perhaps a 
tenth partof her diameterin breadth. 
It was of a pale whiteness, or rather 
pearl colour. During the whole time 
of the total eclipse ] kept my ieles- 
cope constantly fixed on the moon, 
to observe what might vceur in this 
uncommon appearance, and f found 
that there were perpetual flashes, or 
coruscations of light, which seemed 
for a moment to dart out from be- 
hind the moou on all sides, but more 
especially on the western side a little 
before the emersion; and about two 
or three seconds before it, on the 
same western side, where the sun 
Was just coming out, along and very 
narrow streak, of adusky but strong 
red light, seemed to colour the dark 
edge of the moon, though nothing 
like it had been seen immediately 
after theemersion. Butthisinstantly 
vanished on the first appearance of 
the sun, as did also the aforesaid lu- 
minous ring.” 

The luminous ring round the moon 
is generally referred to the effect of 
an atmosphere round the moon, It 
was observed in a striking manner 
by Ulloa, and was accompanied with 
other curious effects. 

“ Five or six seconds after th 
immersion, he began to observe 
round the moon a very brilliant cir- 
cle of light, which seemed to have a 
rapid circular motion, something si- 
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milar to that of a rocket tarning 
about its centre. This light became 
livelier and more dazzling in propor- 
tion as the centre of the moon ap- 
proached to that of the sun; and 
about the middle of the eclipse it 
was of the breadth of about a sixth 


| of the moon’s diameter. Out of this 


luminous circle there issued forth 
rays of light, that reached to the 
distance of a diameter of the moon, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, 
which made him think they were 
parts of a weaker light reflected in 
an atmosphere more subtile than 
that in which the ring was formed. 
When the centres of the two planets 
began to separate, the diminutioa 
began, and took place gradually in 
the same order which had been ob- 
served at’ its beginning and during 
the progress of it. It disappeared 
entirely four or five seconds before 
the emersion.” 

Many of our readers, no doubt, 
remember the story of Galileo. A 
nobleman of some consequence, de- 
sirous of seeing an eclipse, which 
happened in his time, to the best ad- 
vantage, applied to the philosopher 
to admit him and a party of ladies 
to view the phenomenou through his 


} apparatus. Galileo assented; but 


our fine gentleman was too much of 
a dandy to be dressed in time, and 
he arrived at the observatory when 
the eclipse was over. The ladics 
were, of course, shockingly disap- 
pointed; but he consoled them, say- 
ing, ‘ Pray don’t mind it; T assure 
you, L have great influence with Ga- 
lileo, and [make no doubt, but to 
oblige me, he will perform it over 
again!!"—Many persons, indeed, 
have odd notions about heavenly as 
wellasearthly matters. Weremem- 
ber a worthy farmer at Doncaster in 
the comet year, who being asked by 
some of his friends in that town, if 
he had seen the fiery stranger, replied 
with much simplicity, ** Na, how 
could 1, when L was at Waketield 
all the while?”—eighteen miles off, 


PRIESTLY ECONOMY. 

In a late number we gave an ex- 
tract from the adventures of Laza. 
tillo de Tormes, which we imagine 
must have created in the minds of 
our readers a high opinion of the 


aera: 
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amusing powers of the whole. In 
confirmation of such an idea we 
quote the following admirable comic 
sketch of the hero’s life while in the 
service of a priest :— 

The whole stock of provisions, ac- 
cessible to the unfortunate adven- 
turer, was a rope of onious, of which 
he was allowed one every four days. 


The priest exercised his skill in | 


arithmetic so rigidly in the store- 


room, that Lazarillo never exceeded | 


the quartidian allowance with im- 
punity. There were occasions, in- 
deed, on which he contrived to lay- 
in a good meal, and that happened 
whenever there was a funeral in the 
parish, so that it was his earnest 
prayer, morning and evening, that 
God would call unto his rest one of 
their parishioners, atleast every day. 
And he proceeds— 

* When we went to carry the holy 
unction to any of the parishioners, 
the priest needed not bid me pray 
for the sick person; I was of my 
own accord sufficiently inclined to do 
that, earnestly desiring (not as the 
custom is, that he would dispose of 
them according to his holy will, bat) 
that they might speedily be received 
into Paradise ; and if after that it 
happened that any body revovered 
(Lord pardon me for it !) I wished 
them at the Devil with all my heart; 
whereas I accompanied with a thou- 
sand benedictions the corpse of those 
who peaceably left the world, and by 
their departure entitled me to a lusty 
supper.” 


There was an old antique chest, | 


in which the priest carefully deposit- 
ed the sacrament bread for his own 
peculiar use. This he kept so fast 
locked up,and was so cunning withal, 
that Lazarillo with all his expedients 
could not for a long time circumvent 
a single morsel of it. At length, for- 
tune smiled upon him. 

** But for all those reasons of 
policy, it was a damned hard matter 


for me to resist much longer the | 
cruelest enemy of mankind, hunger. | 
But not knowing how to better my- | 
self, while I was contriving some | 


means for my evasion, one day the 
priest being out of doors, a tinker 
came to mend pots and kettles (if I 
may not rather call him an angel in 
disguise, sent by heaven to deliver 
me from all wy misery and sorrow). 
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, When he asked me, whether we had 
|} any thing to mend? Alas! friend, 
(quoth I) if you could mend what's 
amiss with me, you should have 
work enough. But having no time 
to lose, Master (quoth I) I have lost 
the key of yonder great trunk, and 
the priest will break my bones ; for 
God's sake, see, if, amongst all them 
you have got about you, there be 
| never a one that will serve my turn! 
You would do me a great service, 
and I would pay you thankfully for 
it. 

“ The compassionate tinker, with- 
out any more ado, began to try his 
keys, and when I was just past all 
hopes of succeeding (my most fer- 
vent prayers not being wanting), I 
was of a sudden overjoyed to sce the 
curate’s trunk fly open. 

“ That sight was like the opening 
of heaven to me, when I set my eyes 
| upon the loaves that were shut up in 

it. I told the tinker I had no money 
| to give him, but that he might pay 
himself in bread; upon which he 
chose the best loaf he could see, and 
leaving me the key, went away very 
contentedly, but not half so over- 
| joyed as I. 
| ‘* However, I meddled with no- 

thing that nicht, being too much 
| afraid the tinker’s loaf might be miss- 
ed; and besides that, when I had 
so great a treasure in my power, my 
hunger abated with my plenty, and 
I was persuaded it never durst as- 
sault me more. The priest came 
| back in the evening, and, as good 

luck would have it, did not miss his 
loaf. 
| ‘“* He was no sooner out of doors 
next morning, but away I went to 
the blessed chest, and seizing one of 
the holy loaves, it became invisible 
in less time than you could say two 
pater-nosters; that done, I carefully 
locked the chest, and began sweep- 
ing the room with so light a heart, 
that I fancied, with my cunning in- 
vention, I should live very happily 
in time tocome. This joy lested all 
that day and the next, but my cursed 
stars thought that long enough for 
me to be easy at a time. 

“Phe very third morning after I 
had found out that noble invention, 
my devilish master began to search 
| up and down his chest, and reckon 
' his loaves over and over again, That 
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cruel search put me in a panic fear, 
and I heartily recommended myselt 
to God and all the saints——O blessed 
St. John, (quoth I) O sweet St. An- 
thony, confound his memory, or put 
out his eyes! 

“ When he had spent three quar- 
ters of an hour in counting upon his 
fingers the number of the loaves, and 
the days on which they had been 
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given, If this chest (said the miser) | 


had been inany other place, I should 
have thought that some of my bread 
was stolen ; but I shall take care to 
keep so strict an account in time to 
come, that I shall know better what 
to think. ‘There’s now nine and a 
broken one. 

* Nineteen millions of maledic- 


tions light upon your churlish head ! | 


muttered [ in my teeth, thinking I 
saw my heart’s blood gushing out 
when L heard these words; for the 
prospect of the old diet, to which I 
was about to return, made me sen- 
sible of all the horrors of my future 
hunger before I felt it. 

“He went out soon after, and I 
as soon returned to the contempla- 
tion of the dear forbidden chest, and 
throwing myself upon my knees be- 
fore the loaves, I counted them with 
my finger’s ends, in hopes the de- 
vilish priest might have mistaken 


» least I might counterfeit a mouse 
without any danger. 

“ Extremely pleased with this ex- 
pedient, I began to crumb the bread 
upon an old napkin that was in the 
trunk, and when I had made holes 
in three or four, taking the crumbs 
in the hollow of my hand, IT swallow- 
ed them like carraway comfits, and 
feasted myself as heartily as I durst 
venture. 

‘* When dinner time came, the 
curate could not fail of discovering 
the misfortune that had happened to 
the bread, which, however, was so 
well counterfeited that he did not 
question it had been visited by the 
rats. Sce here, Lazarillo (quoth he), 
whata destruction has happened last 
night to my brea¢.—Lord! What's 
the matter, sir? quoth I.—The mat- 
ter! (answered the curate) What 
should the matter be, but the damned 
rats and mice, that would eat up the 
devil! 

** From thence we went to dinner, 


| where, thank God, I had more than 


the number; but this was to no pur- | 


pose, there being nine loaves and a | 


piece, and no more: all I could do 
was to kiss them one after another, 
and cut a little thin slice off that 
which was broke. 


double profit; for besides that he 
gave me twice as much bread as he 
used to do, I had all the parings 
about the parts where he thought 
the mice had been. Never fear, 
Lazarillo (quoth he) but eat heartily ; 
a mouse is a very cleanly creature. 
So that that day’s portion was in- 
creased by the work of my own hands, 
ov rather my own nails. 

** We made an end of our dinner, 


| if I may say an end of what I never 


This was all the | 


assistance I could come at that day, | 


and far short of what I could have 
dispensed with; for my stomach 
having been accustomed, for several 
days together, to a larger allowance 
than before, the hunger was the 
worse to bear, and therefore [ did 
little else all the day long but open 
and shut the trunk, to feed at least 
my eyes upon my master’s holy 
bread. 

‘“* In this great exigency of my af- 
fairs, my happy genius suggested 
another thought to procure me some 
assistance, which, though but small, 
was better than nothing, and partly 
saved my life. The trunk was old, 
and shattered enough to make one 
believe the mice might get in to 
damnify the bread ; and since Tdurst 
not take a whole one, | thought at 


had well begun. Butitwasa bloody 
mortification to me, to see the priest 
rifle all the walls of the house to get 
together a parcel of old nails, with 
the help of which, and some bits of 
boards, he patched up all the holes, 
and the very seams of the trunk. 
Good God (thought I to myself) how 
uncertain are the greatest pleasures 
of this laborious life! To how many 
miseries, calamities,and misfortunes, 
are we subject! Alas! I thought I 
had found out a cure for my misfor- 
tune in some measure; and now my 
cruel stars supply my master with 
proper means to break my heart. I 
can impute it to nothing else; and if 
my misfortune were not in the case, 
I am sure the priest is such a block- 
head that he could never, of himself, 
be master of such inventions. 

* While T was emploved in mak- 














ing these and the like reflections, the 
industrious carpenter was mending 


}my churlish ma: 
all the hules, and covering even the | 


seams of the old chest; and when | 


he had done, Come now, if you dare, 
Mr. Rat (says the curate, all in a 
heat) I should desire no better sport! 
But I think you had better shift else- 
where, for you’re like tohave but an 
indifferent time on't here. 
“He was no sooner out 
house, that I ran to the poor old 
chest, but to my sorrow found he had 
not lefi a hole fora worm to creep 
through; I opened it, however, 
though without any hope ofbettering 
myself. Atlast I spied the loaves 
my master had cut and pared, be- 
lieving they had fallen under the fury 
of the rats, from whence I ventured 


of the | 


to take sume slices as thick as join- | 


er’s shavings. 
** That was such an inconsiderable 
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| entitled to such an exception than 
‘ 
t 


er’s; for the rats 
are seldom observed to frequent an 
empty cupboard. 

“To work he fell, and quickly 
stopt the hole, and I did not fail next 
night to make another: and thus we 
went on so long, that the chest had 
as many pleces in ita beggar’s cloak, 

** At last he began to consider he 
lost his time in patching such an 
old rotten piece of household staff, 
which being so shattered that a small 
mouse might easily get through it, 
he thought, with a little more boring 
and mending, it would be quite un- 
done. It was death to him to think 
of laying out three or four crowns 
for a new one, and therefore, to spare 
his chest, he was resolved to sacri- 
lice his cruel persecutors, by the help 





| of a mouse-trap which was lent him 


supply to my hungry pauach, that | 


day and night I thought of nothing 
else but finding out some means to 
ease my grief. Hunger is the mo- 
ther of invention, and sharpens the 
wit as much as gluttony drowns it. 
* One night, I wasconsulting with 
myself about the fittest method of 
renewing my assault upon the chest, 
without discovery. I found, by his 
audible snoring, that the priest was 


| certed—he 


fast asleep; up I got, and with aa | 


old rusiy oyster-knife 1 kept on pur- 


pose ‘or that use, I easily made a | 


passage, big enough for any rat, 
through a corner of the old, rotten, 
wormy chest, which [ then opened 
without any noise, and making good 
large holes in the broken loaves, I 
swallowed the crumbs, and then ran 
to my couch to take a little rest, to 
which my continual fasting had made 
me a very great stranger; but when 
[ had gota good belly-full, all the 
king of France’s dragoons could not 
have waked me. 

* Next morning the curate, seeing 
that new disorder, began to swear 


and storm, and heartily made a pre- | 


sent to the Devil of all the rats and 
mice of Valencia. Whata plague’s 
the matter with them (quoth the an- 
gry man of God) that I must be tor- 
mented with that damned vermin, 
and that but of latetoo! And indeed 
he was in the right on't, for, upon my 
honour, there was not in all the pro- 
Vinee a family that t lier 


mivit be be 


by one of our neighbours, amongst 
whom he likewise raised a contribu- 
tion for crusts of cheese, &c. which 
putting into the trap, he set it in the 
trunk. 

‘“* This was a fresh whet to my ap- 
petite, which was always sharp 
enough; but a bit of cheese wasa 
thing that would have made me rob 
a church to come at it.” 

His next project is also discon- 
is half-murdered, and, 
scarcely able to walk, thrugt out of 
doors. 


HAVANNA 


[Extract of a Letter fro 


FESTIVITIES. 


1 a Resident in Cuba.) 


Let me now conduct you to the as- 
sembly-rooms. These are situated 
about half a mile from the town. An 
avenueicads to them,at the extremity 
of which is a statue of Charles LIL. 
It is small, and the dress is so faith- 
fully copied as to give ihe king quite 
aridiculous appearance. Lam highly 
displeased with the sculptor, whose 
chisel has thus exposed tie best and 
most enlightened of the Spanish mo- 
narchs to the public derision, J had 
almost forgotten to mention, that 
upon the road, close to this statue, 
marble, upon which 
is rudely sketched the head of Chris- 
topher Columbus. This shapeless 
image of that creat man, relinquish- 


7 ai . 
lies a block of 


ed almost as soon as becun, lies in 
the dust at the King's feei—a correct 
emblem of the ingratitur of the 
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monarch whom be served. About 
twenty years ago, during the momen- 
tary enthusiasm occasioned by the 
removal of the remains of tlhe disco- 
verer of the new world from San Do- 
mingo tv Havanna, it was detérmin- 
ed to erect a statuein honour of him: 
some money was collected for the 
purpose; but nota purse was opened 
on a second application, and the 
artist abandoned his work in its pre- 
sentunfinished state. The insult thus 
offered to the memory of Columbus 
will be repaid ; his ashes will not re- 
main here; a people more worthy of 
possessing them will avenge him,— 
But to return to the balls of the Ha- 
vanna. 

Five or six hundred volantes are 
employed in conveying the ladies 
and gentlemen tothe rooms. These 
volantes are not to be compared with 
the meanest of our post-chaises ; they 
are drawn by two horses, and driven 
by blacks. You enter the assembly- 
rooms, but soon perceive that dancing 


is but a secondary object of the com- | 


pany. The first apartments through 
which you pass are full of tables com- 
pletely covered with gold and silver. 
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that gaming is a necessary evil, and, 

| doubtless, their arguments are con- 
vineing, since it is carried. on with 
open doors and almostin public. _ 
Weare now in the ball-room, which 

| is decorated with simplicity and taste, 
A hundred tapers pour a brilliant 


light over the ladies, who form 4 


semicircle at one extremity of the 
room. This is the most agreeable 
moment oftheillusion. Large black 
eyes, faces full of expression, and the 
prettiest little feetin the world, could 
not fail to shake the mostrigid stvic, 
to whatever country he might belong, 
The gentlemen are seated on the 
opposite side ofthe room. During 
the whole of the ball the sexes never 
intermingle. The masters of the 
ceremonies call out the parties to 
dance, and so strict is the decorum 
maintained in the room, that you 
would almost imagine the formalities 
observed to be the same as those 
| which the Jesuits introduced at the 





The balls open with a minuet, which 


| dances of the savages of Paraguay, 


is repeated to disgust,'not from choice 


| but from necessity ; the minuet step 
| is more like walking than dancing, 


The largest sunis are lost and won jn | 1 
where the slightest motion deprives 


a minate with a sang-froid wholly 
unknown in Europe. What renders 
this spectacle the more amusing is, 
to observe this Countess, or that 
Marchioness, seated between a Spa- 


nish monk and a Dutch sailor, and | 
enveloped inclouds of smoke, which | 


they puff at her from their segars. 
Here gambling is not condemned by 
public opinion; the priest, the gen- 
tleman, the magistrate, the merchant, 
sitdown to the green table with the 


same composure as they would per- | 
form the most indifferent action. The | 


father of a family conducts his wife 
and daughter into the ball-room, and 
then joins the gamesters: all this is 
quite a matter of course. It is not 


accounted degrading to keep the | ¢ We 
| tomed to appear in public just in the 


bark; the best proof of which is, 


that the bankers belong to the noblest | 


jamilies in the colony. 


The laws | 


and the commands of the governor, | 


indeed, threaten gamblers with severe 
penalties ; but those who are charged 
with the daty of prosecuting trans- 


| 
| 


gressors, lind it more advantageous | 


to skreen them; they, therefore, un- 
dertake to persuade the governor 
VoL. il a. 2 





| raoter of that dance. 


and this is better suited to a country 


you of breath and strength. 

It is a difficult task to drive the 
ladies from their seats. No sooner 
have they quitted the attitude of re- 
pose, than they lose ali the graces 
with which your fancy invested them ; 
they hop like cripples; the tight 
shoes which pinch their feet occasion 
them severe pain atevery step ; their 
sufferings are so strongly expressed 
in their countenances as to distort 
their features. Their shape is not sup- 
ported by any corset, and they have 
no notion of holding their robes, for 
I must tell you thatthe French fash- 
ion of dress is of very recent adop- 
tion in this country. Notmore than 
ten years since, females were accus- 


same state as they had risen from 
bed, 

The menareless awkward, because 
they suffer no annoyance froin their 
shoes, but they want that dignity of 
air and attitude which is so necessary 
in the minuet; they are, moreover, 
utier strangers to the peculiar cha- 
These barba- 
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rians presume to present themsclves 
to their partners in surtouts, and with 
round hats, or none at all. 
alone are admitted to the balls which 
Thave just described, and you per- 
ceive that they cannot boast of hav- 
ing adhered to the original intention 
of the minuet. This honoar belongs 
exclusively to the free negroes. I 
cannot express the astonishment I 
felt on secing these blacks, of grace- 
ful figure, going up to their partners 
holding theirdress.hats in their hands, 
and then covering themselves with a 
dignity that begins to be rare even 
in ancient Europe. The negro women 
are not surpassed by the men ; it is 
evident that they do not torture-their 
feet to deprive them of their proper 
shape: they dress with taste, and 
they hold theirrobes with an elegance 


which even the admirers of your | 


Opera would not fail to appland. 

I went to the negro ball with the 
intention of amusing myself for a 
moment at the expense of the com- 
pany; but I was mistaken in my 
reckoning. What I found here was 
infinitely better than what 1 had 
quitted ; and lrad any one talked to 
me at this moment of the superiority 
of the whites to the blacks. I 
have replied : ‘* Only open your eyes 
and judge.” The decent gaiety of 
these negroes of both sexes, the Soft- 
ness of their features, and the cor- 
diality that prevails among them, 
cannot but excite the most favonra- 
ble prepossessions. They are by na- 
ture improvisotori and musicians, and 
I will venture to predict, that if the 


colony should ever have a literatare | 


to boast of, it will be indebted for it 
to the blacks. *“* What!” you may 


Whites 


should | 


ask,** are the whites then inferior | 


to them?” I have no hesitation 
admit, that this is the case between 
the tropics. The black here retains 
the whole physical and moral energy 
which he received from the Creator. 
The most scorching sun leaves him 
in full possession of his powers— 
nay, his heat, however 
scarcely suffices the negro, who not 
only in the evening, but also during 
the day, secks anincrease of warmth 


to | 


intense, | 


trom his fire, which is constantly | 


kept burning. The white, on 
other hand, transported from a tem- | 
perate to a tropical climate, mani 


the | 





, formed a part of the state; every 
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| festly degenerates ; for ten hours of 
the day he is, as it were, annihilated, 
and utterly incapable of any exertion 
either of body or mind : to read for 
a quarter of an hour is here a mar. 
tyrdom. If an adversary to the doc. 
trine ot the unlimited perfectibility 
of man were placed between the 
tropics, he would be obliged to seek 
proofs in support of his system among 
the blacks. 

The elegance of the dress of the 
free negroes of the island of Cuba, 
nay their demeanour alone, indicates 
that they are in easy circumstances, 
This is actually the case, and their 
highly laudable industry is the source 
of their wealth. The indolence of 
the Spaniards has given the monopo- 
ly of the mechanical arts to the free 
negroes, who work without intermis. 
sior ; and as they are much more 
temperate than Europeans, and han- 
| dicraft labour obtains very high 
wages in Cuba, their savings increase 
fast, especially as the lowest rate of 
interest in this country is 20 per cent, 
The free negroes in general reside in 
the towns; they have an unconquer- 
able aversion to a country life and 
rural occupations. It is but natural 
that they should dislike places and 
| objects which remind them of their 
servitude and sullering. The pre- 
ference which they manifest for the 
towns has long excited apprehen- 
sions in the government and the 
more discerning inhabitants of the 
colony ; but the evil was perceived 
| too late, and now it admits not of 
remedy. Thenumberof free negroes 
has increased to such a degree, that 
it would beimpossible for the govern- 
ment to compel them to live dispers- 
ed in the country, where, scattered 
over an extensive space, they would 
have had fewer opportunities of as- 
sociating together, and acquiring a 
knowledge of their strength. This 
they now know—they know their 
numbers, and they will not much 
longer endure a condition, in which, 
notwithstanding their manumission, 
they are exposed to daily insult. 

At Rome the manumission of slaves 
was not attended with any bad con- 
sequences: the slaves were of the 
same colour as their masters, and as 
soon as they were declared free, they 


























Ursof | ¢reedman was a citizen added to the 
lated, republic. As the taint of their origin 
rtion was not obvious to the eye, it was 
for soon erased from the memory. In 
mar. our modern colonies the case is dif- 
* doc. ferent ; the black cannot change his 
bility colour, which is an insuperable ob- 
t the stacle to the attainment of civil ho- 
Seek nours, so that he cannot fill the mean- 
nong est post that iu other countries is 
relinquished to the dregs of the 
f the people. The white will never allow 
uba, of a political equality between him- 
ates selfand the negro. This is a pre- 
Ces, judice, I shall be told—so it is ; but 
heir never was prejudice, so deeply rooted. 
irce Put M. Destutt de Tracy,than whom 
of no man has a stronger abhorrence 
po- of social distinctions, to the test— 
ree place a negro over him as colonel, 
Lis. and see whether he will pay the most 
re cheerful obedience to his commands. | 
in- These free negroes, whose circum- 
gh stances are daily improving, begin 
se also to pay more attention to the 
of education of their children. They 
t. have their parasites—for the indi- 
in gent white, who is not above accept- 
4 ing an invitation to their table, pays 
d for his entertainment by declaiming 
y against the prejudice which attaches 
d a different degree of consequence to 
r a difference of colour. He is sure 
, to remark that the black soldier has 
as military an appearance as the 


white ; that Christopher's crown be- 
comes him as well as if he had been 
born to a throne; and that a negro 
makes as good acount, marquis, and 
duke, as any other man. These flat- 
teries do not fail to produce their 
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| eflect: the negro already lays claim 
to civil rights; he desires places and 
even honorary distinctions ; he be- 
gins to be listened to, because he 
| begins to be feared; and as much with 
| a view to satisfy him as to raise 
| money, Spain has now permitted the 
mulattoes to purchase the privilege 
of wearing epaulettes—a measure 
equally impolitic and injudicious. It 
humbles the Spanish officer, embit- 
ters the whites, and betrays to the 
blacks the secret that they are feared. 
In 1811, according to public docu- 
ments, there were here 114,000 free 
persons of colour and 212,000 slaves 
forming together a mass of 326,000 
blacks. The white population amount 
ed to 274,000 souls ; consequently 
there were 55 blacks to 45 whites, 
The number of free negroes to slaves 
is as 1 to 2; in the French colonies, 
| before the Revolution, it was as 1 to 
65. The English colonial system is 
undoubtedly the best. Whoever has 





| any particular object in view, must 
| employ adequate means for its at- 
tainment: if the thirst of gain tempts 
} you to keep slaves, your own safety 
| requires you to make them feel that 
| they are such, to obstruct as much 
| as possible the recovery of their li- 
berty, and not suffer another negro 
| population to spring up beside that 
| which is doomed to labour in servi- 
| tude, enjoying with freedom oppor- 
tunities of acquiring wealth by in- 
}dustry, and nevertheless not ouly 
kept at a distance by invincible pre- 
judice, but daily exasperated by in- 
sult and contumiely. 


POETRY. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


— 
, , i ea P And so again grow in ovr lLearts the 
SONNET, WRITTEN AT WEYMOUTH, PO : 
| How doth yon dark and changefu! sea | Of joy and gladness, clearing the tearful 
eve; 


resemble 


| The course of human life ;—awhile its | 


waves 


Beneath the pure and cheerfal moonlight | 


tremble ; ’ 
Then dark and dreary clouds, like en- 
vious graves, 


Envelope the soft beams. So pleasures fly, | 


And are forgetien in our serrowings 
hours 


And then yon drear expanse, where 
minglmug gloom 
Joins sea and sky—behind whose veil 
We know not what may be—'tis as the 
tomh 
That hides eternity—and von dim sail 
That's hastening onward, looksas though 
shie bore 
Some parted spirit te the eternal shore. 













































260 Poeiry.— € 
THE PARGOUINOTR’S FAREWELL. 
Ont, land of my fathers! for ever fare- 

well! 
Dear land of my childhood, in sadness | 


i 


Fo; 
The tear drops must flow, and the bosom 
must swell, 
As I leave such a home, beloved Parza, 
as thou. 


Though thy ¢clime by the suns brighter 
beams was unblest, 
‘Though barren thy rock, and anfraitful 
thy vine ; 
¥et for ever in splendonr thy mountain 
was drest, 
For the pure and proud light of free- 
dom was thine. 
Dear land! had the earthquake its wild 
terrors sent, 
And sunk inte nething thy hills and thy 


aies-—— 
Had tie dreadful volcano thy dark sum- 
mits rent, 
And spreail its destraction abroad o'er 
thy vales— 
Had noremnant been left of thy vineyards 
and towers, 
To mark to the fisher where of old 
theu had’st stood— 
I only had wept, as I fled from thy shores, 
Shanie had not as now mantled deep in 
ing blood. 
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But to think that the haunts of the brave 
and the tree, 
Must be irod by the fect of the tyrant 
and slave— . 
Phat the dark-visaged despot mist rile 
over thee, 
And speed forth his corsairs for blood 
o’er the wave, 
To think that the shrines where we 
worshipped the cross, 
Must echo the mockery of infide}’s 
pray’rs : 
Can we pause on our woes, can we think 
of our loss, 
Nor invoke Heaven’s anger on deeds 
such as their's 


The bones of our sires would have sprong 
trom the tomb, 
Had they felt the cnrs'd step of a 
Muissuiman’s tread ; 
To feel the disgrace and the grief of our 
doom, 
Would have roused from their slumbers 
the loug-shected dead. 
But we were not so faithless—the dead 
were at rest, 
Aud ere on their ashes the victor should 
stand, 
We tore from their beds the remains of 
the blest, 
And gave them to flames which our 
vengeance bad fanned. 





CHARADE, ENIGMA, &c. 


ce 


CHARADE. 

Ry R. Hodge, of Crediton. 
Avrora comes with beams of light, 
And bauishes the dreary night, 

Which solemnly has reign d; 
The peasants now bid sleep adieu, 
And straightway must my first pursue, 
Subsistence to obtain. 


} 


But when Sol has withdrawn his rays, 

And night again her veil displays, 
They in my next take rest ; 

Thus on, until that grim old age, 

Has got them in this life’s last stage, 
Oft then my whole’s their place. 


( 
« 
( 
( 
( 
( 





ENIGMA, 

By S. W. N. near Wireliscombe. 
Compos’p of dark and light, 
And seen both morn aud night, 
But never at noon day ; 

Ye gents, what am I? say. 








, But when that pow'rful orb of day 


From darkened clouds doth burst, 


He by his strong resplendent rays 


Will quickly it disperse. 


The Water from the caverns deep 


To rivers oft arise ; 


Whose limpid streams o’er earth will 


sweep, 
Or iu dense clouds arise. 


Where guided by the fickle wind, 


It wanders to and fro, 


Or else, as you will often find, 


Decends in hail orsnov. 
inswer, by W. I. L.tothe Prize Enigma, 
inserted August 28. 
*REAT Epicures it’s sung or said, 
dn Turtle-soup, or hashed Calves-head, 
yn Ven’son hannch, or ham ot Bear, 
In Rabbit yonng, or hunted Hare, 
In Roasting pig, on Fow! or Fish, 
In Woodcocks rare, or on a dish 


Of Partridges, do like to dine, 
Served up with good Madeira Wine. 


For those who live quite at their ease, 


ANSWER. 


Tu the Prize Charade, inserted August 28, 
by James Clark, of Exeter. 
Wren winter’s icy form aghast, 
Doth witherev'ry green, 
Large flakes ot Snow descending fast, 
On mature’s face are seen, 


\1 
iI 





And choose their appetites to please, 
| These things, no doabt, are very good : 
, But when mina hangry mood, 


et it be known to low or high, 

‘d content me with a Gisier-Pie. 
The above are the only 
rath 
y 6 


correct answers to the 
the at » lesired 


and enigma, an rey 
hie ’ 














